lay  hidden  under 
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Abraham  Lmcolns  Home  Town 


NEXT  Wcdncsdoy  Is  the  121st  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  If  to  do  hon- 
or to  It  there  be  pilgrimage  to  the 
spot  near  Hodgensvllle,  Ky.,  where  ho 
came  Into  this  world,  no  less  will 
memory  be  turned  to  the  New  Salem 
Hill  In  Illinois  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  early  manhood  and  where  his 
happiest  days  were  6pent  ond  his  drat 
successes  achieved,  and  whatever  edu- 
cation he  possessed  acquired  out  of 
the  curiously  rich  opportunities  of 
that  rustic  hamlet.  When  Hawthorne 
met  Lincoln  at  the  White  House  in 
1862 'he  divined  what  had  brought 
Lincoln  to  that  eminence,  saying  that 
he  "seems  weighted  with  rich  results 
of  village  experience." 

The  central  ond  southern  portions 
of  Illinois  were  quickly  settled  after 
the  State's  admission  Into  the  Union 
In  1818  by  people  chlcily  Irom  the 
Southern  States,  among  which  two 
names  will  stand  out — namely.  John 
Camron.  from  Georgia,  and  James 
Rutledge,  from  South  Carolina,  both 
millwrights,  who  first  settled  In  the 
Concord  neighborhood  of  Sangamon 
County  and  began  to  look  for  a place 
to  build  a dam  and  a mill  on  Concord 
Creek.  The  water  here  was  insuffi- 
cient, ond  so  they  turned  to  the  San- 
gamon River,  to  a spot  about  20  miles 
north  of  Springfield,  where  Camron  In 
1828  had  preempted  160  acres  of  wood- 
land ond  prairie  along  the  river.  Here 
In  October  they  platted  Into  blocks  and 
streets  the  level  space  of  one  of  the 
lofty  hill*  and  called  the  town  New 
Salem, _ The' next  fall  they  built  their 
mill  on  the  sljore  of  the  river  Just 
below  the  town.  It  was  a place  where 
the  villagers  could  look  to  the  cast 
at  the  wooded,  slopes  on  the  far  side 
miwygrrakir  and  elms. 


and  to  the  far  west  at  the  sunlit  prai- 
rie. It  was  a windswept  spot  of  many 
singing  birds,  where,  the  sky  and  the 
clouds  were  more  visible  than  in  the 
valleys.  But  perhags  these  men  ohose 
the  hill  so  that  the  villagers  could 
better  see  the  Indians.  If  any  ap- 
proached from  the  tribes  still  loiter- 
ing about  this  remoteness. 

New  Salem  was  destined  to  have 
a brief  but  Incredible  career.  The 
Muses  seem  to  hove  presided  at  Its 
founding,  since  they  have  preserved 
Its  memory  equally  with  any  place 


New  Salem,  Illinois,  Where  “Honest  Abe”  Kept 
Store  and  Laid  the  Foundations  of  His  Future 
Greatness,  Is  Now  . a National  Shrine. 

By  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 


in  America.  Though  It  faded  away 
after  a few  years  and  the  hill  re- 
sumed Its  primitive  aspect  of  grass 
and  Its  pastoral  silence,  In  keeping 
with  Lincoln's  obscurity  before  the 
debates  with  Douglas  In  1858.  yet  It 
rose  again  with  his  fame  and  became 
a place  or  endless  pilgrimage,  espe- 
cially since  the  State  took  the  land 
for  a State  park. 

It  was  an  April  day  of  1831  when 
the  toll  youth  Lincoln,  with  his  help- 
ers. was  trying  to  dislodge  a flat- 
boat  from  the  dam  here  as  the  vil- 
lagers flocked  down  from  their  shops 
and  stores  to  lend  a hand  so  that 
the  craft  with  Its  cargo  could  pur- 
sue Its  way  to  New  Orleans,  from 
the  Sangamon  Into  the  Illinois  and 
thence  Into  the  Mississippi.  This 
was  Lincoln^  Introduction  to  the 
people  of  New  Salem,  though  he  was 
taking  his  cargo  for  Offutt.  who  at 
this  time  was  conducting  a store 
Just  up  the  hillside. 

As  a oonsequence  of  all  this,  after 
Lincoln  returned  from  New  Orleans 
In  ' July.  1831.  having  by  now  aban- 
doned his  father's  home  near  Decatur. 
III.  for  good,  he  came  to  New  Sa- 
lem, where,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
"stopped  Indefinitely.  on£.  for  the 
nr.it  time,  as  it  were,  by  lilmsclf." 


buildings  and  100  Inhabitants;  It  had 
the  Rutledge  and  Camron  mill;  It 
had  a tannery  and  a quarry;  It  made 
shoes  and  hats  and  furniture,  kegs 
and  barrels;  It  carded  and  spun  wool: 
It  had  boarding  houses  and  a tavern 
founded  by  the  miller.  James  Rut- 
ledge. also  to  be  remembered  as  the 
father  of  Ann,  whose  name  will  Inst 
as  long  as  Highland  Mary's  or  Laura's. 
Then  at  New  Sa)em  there  was  the 
grog  shop,  as  well  as  the  barrel  in 
the  rear  of  the  grocery  store;  there 
was  a cock  pit  . and  a race  road,  for 
the  town  was  In  the  mldsf  of  roaring 


neighborhoods  of  Virginians  and 
Kentuckians  like  the  Clarys.  the 
Armstrongs,  the  Greens,  the  Wat- 
kinses and  the  Kirbys,  hearty  ond 
zestful  men.  quick  to  a quarrel  but 
of  abounding  generosity,  who  In 


Gutson  IJ  or  shim’s  bead  of  Lincoln  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C. 


have  been  about  the  theaters  and  the 
taverns,  and  the  fields  where  '.here 
were  gamesters  and  animal  trainers 
and  where  they  would  not  have  been 
marked  out  as  not  native  to  the 

Here  for  si*  years  lived  Lincoln, 
earning  his  living  as  a storekeeper 
with  Ollutt.  with  William  G.  breon 
and  with  Berry,  until  he  became  an 
office  holder.  Jack  Kelso,  the  map  of 
all  work,  was  t(ie  odd  genius  of  the. 
community.  With  him  Lincoln  read 
Shakespeare  and  walked  about  the 
hills  and  Ashed  the  river.  Lincoln 
pitched  horseshoes  with  the  hatter 
and  the  cooper;  he  stood  as  Judge 
of  horse  races  and  cockfights,  of  foot 
races  and  wrestling  matches,  and  he 
conquered'  local  bullies,  to  his  own 
great  popularity,  by  throwing  them 
down  and  rubbing  smartweed  In  their 
eyes  until  they  cried  enough.  There 
was  great  fiddling  here.  for-Jack  Arm- 
strong's brothcr-ln-law  was  the  most 
famous  fiddler  of  that  day  or  since  In 
all  this  country;  Jack  himself  being 
the  strongest  of  all  the  strong  men 
here  whom  Lincoln  Anally  pinned  to 
(he  gross  In  a test  of  strength  and 
skill.  Another  name  that  will  live  Is 
that  of  Hannah  Armstrong,  Jack’s 
wife.  She  was  good  to  Lincoln  In 
those  days  when  Ills  clothes  ncc'dod 
mending  and  when  an  invitation  to 
supper  was  a blessing;  and  in  the 
Civil  War  Lincoln  remembered  all  her 
benefactions  by  discharging  her  boy 
Duff  from  the  army  In  response  to 
her  humble  and  touching  appeal. 

^T  New  Salem.  Lincoln  studied 
grammar  and  mathematics  Under 
Mentor  Graham,  the  village  sehool 
teacher;  he  Jyecamc  a surveyor  here 
and  the  pdstmaster  of  the  town.  In 
1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
from  New  Sulem  utter  a campaign  in 
which  the  Clury  boys  followed  him 
over  the  country  ready  to  Aght  with 
able  flats  If  any  one  spoke  disparag- 
ingly about  their  Idol.  And  along 
the  way  be  was  studying  low  and  try- 
ing pig  coses  for  Jock  Kelso,  and'horse 
cases  for  the.  farmers,  before  Justice 
Bowling  Green,  a man  of  Folstafflnn 
physique  ond  humor,  who.  rolled '.his 
corpulent  sides  dt  Lincoln's  odd  twists 
of  logic  and  whimsical  fables  rlgbt 
from  the  soil, 

There  were  here  rich  life  and  great 
opportunity  for  development  of  the 
right  mind,  and  Lincoln  had  It.  When 
the  Blackhawk  War  came  on  In  1832 


Lincoln  raised  a company  at  New  Sa- 
lem and  was  elected  captuln  of  It. 
with  Jack  Armstrong  as  first  sergeant, 
while  my  grandfather.  Squire  Davis 
Masters,  who  was  later  to  be  Identified 
for  so  long  with  the  Rutledges  and 
the  Greens,  the  Clarys  and  the  Kirbys 
and  Watkinses,  ond  the  New  Salem 
people,  though  then  living  In  Morgan 
County,  50  miles  away,  went  to  that 
war  and  was  afterward  mode  a cap- 
tain of  militia  by  Gov.  Reynolds. 

CO  these  days  of  study  ond  fun.  of 
^ debates  and  talks  and  electioneer- 
ing, 'and  storekeeping,  and  walks  In 
spring,  of  the  flying  crow,  and  hunt- 
ing In  the  fall  when  the  ook  leaves 
grew  brown,  of  snow  on  the  hill  and 
the  prairie,  and  Ice  on  the  river,  and 
long  sleeps  In  the  vital  air— all  this 
vigorous,  Joyous,  humorous  life  was 
soon  over  for  Lincoln. 

In  1837  he  moved  to  Springfield  ond 
soon  after  the  life  went  out  of  New 
Salem.  By  this  time  Ann  Rutledge 
had  died  and  her  father  had  gone, 
taking -the  family  to  live  In  the  Con- 
cord settlement  eight  miles  north  of 
the  New  Salem  hill.  But  by  this  time 
Lincoln  hnd  surveyed  Petersburg  In 
the  valley  of  the  Sangamon  River,  and 
over  H.-?-V.l  lt'j*lx>uC 

named  after  Peter  Lukins,  the  New 
Salem  cobbler,  and  very  soon  Peters- 
burg became  the  county  seat  of  Me- 
nard County,  which  was  created- by 
slicing  oil  the  northern  part  of  Snn- 
gamon:  and  that  left  New  Salem  In 
Menard.. 


Hill,  the  merchant,  Mentor  Graham, 
the  teacher:  Bale,  the  wool  carder. 
Some  of  them  were  in  Petersburg  as 
very  old  men  when  I lived  there  as  a 
boy  Of  others  then  dead  there  were 
Infinite  stories  which  were  told  mo 
by  my  grandfather  and  my  father,  too. 
Many  of  the  New  Salem  people  moved 
their  log  houses  to  Petersburg,  aul 
they  were  pointed  out  to  us:  Thlg 
stood  at  New  Salem,  Lincoln's  borne! 

As  Lincoln  come  to  Petersburg  to 
attend  circuit  court  up  to  the  tlmo 
that  he  was  elected  President,  one 
wonders  If  he  ever  climbed  the  New 
Salem  hill  and  looked  over  the  silent 
melancholy  of  vanished  houses.  Did 
he  visit  the  hill  when  he  came  neat 
It  in  1841  to  speak  the  funeral  ad- 
dress over  Squire  Bowling  Green, 
when  he  was  so  overcome  by  grief 
that  lie  could  not  flnlsh  what  he 
meant  to  say?  At  that  time  there 
were  only  ten  houses  left;  by  1315 
only  two  houses  remained,  one  being 
the  Rutledge  Tavern. 

Perhaps  the  dramatic  flnale  of  New 
Salem  was  the  disappearance  of  Jack 
Kelso.  This  may  have  been  about 
1847.  but  he  had  endured  loneliness  a 
long  while  by  this  time.  To  the  last 
he  was  taking  Ash  Into  Petersburg 
and  peddling  them  there,  but  when 
the  Ollutt  store  was  gone  and  the 
Lincoln  and  Berry  store  and  the  Lin- 
coln and  Green  store  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  his  poor  shack  and  the 
Rutledge  Tavern,  memory  was  doubt- 
less too  much  for  the  strange  man 
who  had  sat  under  the  oak  trees  of 
New  Salem  hill  reading  Shakespeare 
with  Lincoln,  now  a rising  lawyer  In 
Sprlnglleld  and  gone  from  his  lt.'e  for- 
ever. As  late  as  1874  the  walls  of 
the  Rutledge  T.vcrn  ■•till  stood.  Bur 
when  I was  a “boy  living  la  Petersburg 
and  used  to  go  to  wliat  was  theu 
called  Old  Salem  Instead  of  New 
Salem  to  Ash  around  the  dam  of  the 
mill  I oflen  climbed  to  the  spot  of 
the  village  to  look  over  what  was  theu 
only  a cow  pasture.  Everything  waa 
gone,  though  the  foundations  of  the 


Grave  of  Ann  Rutledge,  the  sweetheart  of  Lincoln’s  youth,  at 
Petersburg,  HI.,  with  inscription  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
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of  maps  and  pints  on  record  In 
Petersburg,  guided  also  by  y»e  word  of 
some  of  the  remaining  pioneers,  all 
the  sites  of  the  houses  were  Identified 
and  the  buildings  restored,  lo  that 
today  one  may  look  upon  Uiq  replica’ 
of  the  Offutt  store  and  ih^ijlncoln- 
Berry  store,  'the  Rutledge  ravern— u 
picture  of  which  had  been  preserved 
from  1874 — and  upon  thfc  whole  pil- 
lage Indeed,  cooper  shops,  blacksmith 
shops  and  what  not,  a&ltlookcyl  when 
Lincoln  was  trying  to  dislodge  ,-^yi  • 
flat  boat  from  the  dnm  in  that  April 
of  1831.  It  Is  now  known  as  CflcJ 
Salem  State  Park  and  It  Is  an  'AmrrH  1 
can  shrine  ns  fully  visited  as  Mount 
Vernon.  During  the  year  thousands  ‘ 
of  people  go  up  the  New  Salem  hill  to 
see  where  Lincoln  kept  store  -and,  ■ 
lived  as  a young  man. 


people  were  the  Herndons,  one  of 
whom,  William  H.  Herndon,  formed  a 
special  law  partnership  with  my 
lather  after  he  wns  elected  State's 
attorney  of  Menard  Oounty  In  .the 
seventies.  Another  wns  that  Samuel 
Hill,  already  mentioned,  who,  accord-  . 
lng  to  trndltlon.  burned  Lincoln's  es- 
say against  the  Bible  In  the  New  .Sa- 
lem days,  saying  that  Lincoln  should 
not  Imperil  his  future. 

In  1848  my  grandfather  moved  from 
Morgan  to  Menard  County  and  at  the 
same  time  bought  a farm  located  six 
miles  north  of  Petersburg  and  three 
miles  from  Concord  Church,  not  far 
from  where  James  Rutledge  was  then 
living  and  only  a short  distance  from 
the  homestead  of  that  John  MeNamar 
who  had  kept  store  at  New  Salem, 
masquerading  under  the  name  of 
John  McNeil,  while  be  was  engaged 
to  marry  Ann  Rutledge,  and  who  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  back  to  Ohio 
or  New  York  and  was  not  seen  In 
Illinois  until  after  Ann's  death  In 
1835,  when  he  returned  to  Concord, 
not  to  New  Salem.  My  grandfather 
bought  the  form  from  William  Anno, 
and  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  gave 
Anno  a writing,  promising  to  deliver 
to  Anno  within  six  months  a good 
span  or  horses  and  a good  wagon  to 
be  worth  8257.  At  the  same  time 
Anno  gave  my  grandfather  a money 
note  for  8257  In  payment  of  a crib1 
of  corn,  and  thus  they  owed  each 
other  an  equal  amount.  Anno  os- 

my  grandfather  would  not  deliver  the 
horses  and  wagon  without  being  paid 
8257  for  the  corn  he  had  sold  Anno. 
Hill  didn't  owe  this  note,  to  be  sure, 
but  on  the  other  hand  Hill  could  not 
take  title-  to-  the  horses  and  wagon 
writing  without  being  subject  to  a 
defense  of  set-off  for  the  corn  note, 

- because  the  document  assigned  to  Hill 
was  not  In  law  negotiable  and,  If  as- 
signed. carried  the  burden  of  any  dc- ' 
fenac  which  could  be  made  against  it 
In  the  hands-  of  Anno  himself.  ' So 
Hill  sued  my  grandfather,  and  Lin- 
coln defended  the  suit,  setting  up  In 
a long  pleading  still  In  the  records  of 
the  court  at  Petersburg  the  whole 
transaction.  Then  Lincoln  lost  the 
case,  and  unjustly  as  a matter  of  law 
and  right.  What  was  strangest  of 
all.  the  court  went  further  into  error 
and  decreed  my  grandfather  to  pay 
Hllj  8257 — not  to  deliver  the  horseg 
and,  the  wagon.  And,  moreover,  my 
grandfather  lost  what  Addo  owed  him 
for  the  corn,  Anno's  note  remaining 
uncollectible. 

It  was  Lincoln’s  habit,  so  my  grand- 
father told  me,  to  be  about  the  square 
of  Petersburg  when  court  was  In  ses- 
slno.  where  he  would  be  advising  peo- 
ple about  their  troubles  or  talking  to 
witnesses  In  cases  he  was  preparing 
to  try.  I fancy  that  Herndon  was 
generally  with  him.  At  another  time 
Lincoln  settled  for  my  grandfather  a 
boundary  dispute  with  a neighbor; 
and  still  later,  when  my  grandfather 
became  a Justice  of  the  peace.  Lincoln 
came  out  to  the  Masters  farm  and 
tried  a cose  before  him — It  was  out 
under  the  trees,  because  the  men 
were  chewing  tobacco  and  my  grand- 
mother would  not  allow  the  cose  to 
be  tried  In  the  house. 

During  the  time  that  Lincoln  lived 
at  New  Salem  one  of  the  stores  there 
was  conducted  by  Rowan  Herndon, 
who  was  a cousin  of  Lincoln's  future 
low  partner  and  his  biographer  os 
well,  the  well-remembered  William  H. 
Herndon,  born  In  Kentucky  in  1818. 
Lincoln  boarded  at  the  Rowan  Hern- 
don house  In  New  Salem  for  a time. 
The  first  meeting  between  Lincoln 
and  William  H.  Herndon  took  place 
when  In  1832  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prove  that  the  Sangamon  River 
was  navigable;  and  to  this  end  a lit- 
tle stcumer  called  the  Talisman  set 
forth  to  reach  the  nilnola  River  by 
way  of  the  Sangamon,  starting  from 


A White  House  reception  during  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln. 


a.  place  hear  Springfield.  Rowan 
Herhflon  was  chosen  to  pilot  the 
steamer  and  be  selected  Lincoln  as 
his  helper.  Lincoln  Is  reputed  to  have  ' 
described  the  Talisman  os  having  "a 
• five-foot  boiler  and  a seven-foot  whis- 
tle, .so  that  every  time,  the  whistle 
blew  the  boat  stopped.”  According  to 
some  verses  of  the  time,  this  is  what 
happened: 

"And  when  we  came  to  Salem  dam 
Dp  we  went  against  It  Jam. 

We  tried  to  cross  with  all  our  might, 
But  found  we  couldn't  and  stayed  all 
night." 

When  the  steamer  got  over  the  dam 
by  tearing  part  of  It  'away  and  put- 
ting on  extra  steam,  the  voyage  was 
resumed,  with  William  H.  Herndon, 
then  a boy  of  14,  riding  on  horseback 
with  other  curious  boys  along  the 
bank  ol  the  river,  easily  keeping  pace, 
as  the  boat  was  making  4 miles  a dayl 
Plnally  the  boat  tied  up  and  Herndon 
went  on  board  and  there  for  the  first 
lime  met  Lincoln. 


Eleven  years  after  this  they  went 
into  law  partnership  In  Springfield 
and  maintained  the  relationship  until 
Lincoln  left  for  Washington  In  Febru- 
ary of  1861.  Even  then  Lincoln  asked 
that  the  sign  marked  Lincoln  6c  Hern- 
don be  left  to  swing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  office  stairway,  saying  that 
when  be  returned  from  his  task  as 
President  they  would  resume  the 
practice  of  law  together. 

I count  It  one  of  the  privileges  of 
. my  life  that  as  a boy  I saw  on  several 
-occasions  this  eager,  devoted  and 
gifted  man.  who  wjis  for  years  the 
lnv^uablc  aid  and  Inspiration  of  Lin- 
coln, being  among  the  first.  If  not  the 
first,  of  all  men  to  divine  the  unusual 
character  and  peculiar  abilities  of 
Lincoln.  Herndon  was  n vast  reader 
In  pblloeophy  and  history,  and  It  was 
his  habit  to  give  Lincoln  synopses  of 
long  books,  to  talk  to  him  about 
Emerson’s  essays  and  Whitman’s 
poetry.  By  some  prophetic  Insight 
Herndon  foresaw  Lincoln  In  a historic 


role  of  national  Importance,  and  wrote 
letters  without  end  over  the  country 
touching  the  political  crisis  which 
arose  after  the  Llncoln-Douglaa  de- 
bates, os  he  also  traveled  to  New 
York  and  Washington  and  Boston  to 
confer  with  Greeley,  Garrison  and 
Theodore  Parker  and  others  concern- 
ing the  political  condition  In  the 
West  and  Lincoln's  relation  to  It. 
There  Is  a moving  fidelity  In  the  lone 
of  these  letters  and  In  Hcrndon'e  apos- 
tolic labors  along  these  years.  Those 
who  knew  him  spoke  of  his  Inflexible 
devotion  to  the  truth  and  of  his 
clearness  of  vision  when  seeking  It. 
In  such  words  did  my  father  write  to 
Beveridge  of  Herndon;  and  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  find  Herndon's  character  for 
integrity  established  by  Beveridge's 
monumental  work,  considering  that 
for  a quarter  of  a century  any  little 
moralist  could  cast  a stone  at  him. 

Often  In  Petersburg  I went  with 
Herndon  and  my  father  to  the  court 
house  yard,  and  sat  with  them  on  the 
grass  under  the  trees,  while  they 


The  man  W»B  doWn  "Aid  6nt,  ' 
they  said; 

'He  had  nowhere  to  lay  hie 
head. 

He  owned,  no  stocks,  no  fertile 
lands. 

No  fire  at  which  to  warm  his  - 
hands. 

He  had  no  parse,  he  had  no' 

He  had  no  muffler  for  his 
throat. 

He  seemed  to  be  a ne’er-do- 
well 

Who  lacked  all  things  men 
buy  and  sell. 

And  yet  against  the  winter 
storm 

He  had  a dream  which  kept 
him  warm. 


A-Gvcsv" 

A dream  on  which  bis  courage 
fed, 

A dream  which  served  him  for 
* bed  . 

And  cherishing  that  dream  be 
foond 

A footpath  up  to  firmer 
ground. 

Upon  the  failure*  of  the  past 

He  rose  to  men’s  esteem  at 
Iasi 

Life  may  he  bitter,  stern  and 
cold. 

But  o’er  and  o'er  this  tale  is 
told. 

Nor  fate,  nor  scorn,  nor  sin' 
can  seem 

.To  kill  the  man  who  keep*  it  is 
dream. 


/ . 


(Copyright,  1930,  Edgar  A.  Guest) 


talked  over  their  cases.  It  may  bars 
been;  or  of  Lincoln,  no  doubt;  since 
lu  later  years  my  father  told  me 
many  stories  of  Lincoln  and  by  Lin- 
coln which  Herndon  had  told  him — 
some  as  humorous  as  anything  In 
Rabelais.  Howv  they  .used  lo  laugh — 
that  I remember  I 

At  this  time  Mentor  Graham  was 
living  in  Petersburg;  no -'doubt  Hern- 
don had  known  him  at  New  Salem; 

very  old  man,  much  given  to  litiga- 
tion and  very  testy  and  easy  to  tease. 
One  time  I came  to  the  square  with 
a toy  bug.  My  father,  who  was  stand- 
ing with  Herndon  In  the  entrance  of 
the  office  stairway,  took  the  bug 
from  me  and  suspended  It  from  be- 
hind over  the  head  of  Graham  so 
that  Its  straddling  legs  tjulvered  sud- 
denly before  Graham's  ' nose.  He 
struck  at  It  viciously  and  mlascd  It 
os  It  was  lifted.  He  struck  at  It  ns 
It  was  again  lowered  In  front  of  his 

"Did  you  possibly  observe  an  Insect 
in  front  of  my  face?”  exclaimed 
Graham,  excitedly.  When  In  1025  I 
was  talking  to  my  father  about  my 
memory  of  this  episode,  the  bug  and 
the 'men  who  laughed,  my  father 
quoted  Graham's  grammatical  lan- 
guage, remarking  that  It  was  this 
that  set  off  the  humor  of  the  crowd, 
of  himself  and  Herndon. 

Dp  to  the  time  that  we  moved  to 
the  Spoon  River  country,  about  40 
miles  north  of  New  Salem,  we  often 
made  up  parties  In  Petersburg  to  go 
fishing  from  the  New  Salem  dam  and 
river  shores;  for  then  the  dnm  was 
quite  Intact,  and  there  was  ■ fine 
water  mill  there,  not  the  one  of  Lin- 
coln's day,  but  what  seemed  a very 
old  mill.  Today  there  Is  no  mill  and 
scarcely  anything  of  the  dam. 

Some  of  my  memories  of  New  Salem 
are  given  In  "Mitch  Miller."  but  there 
were  many  other  experiences  not  re- 
ported in  that  book:  one  when  Hern- 
don was  along  with  a party  of  law- 
yers. my  father,  of  course,  who  had 
brought  Nigger  Dick  with  them,  a 
comical  colored  man  of  Petersburg, 
who  was  made  the  playfellow  and  the 
object  of  good-natured  Jokes  by  the 
white  men.  On  this  occasion  they 
substituted  a small  Ash  for  a large 
fish  on  Dick's  hook  while  he  was  up 
the  bluff  getting  a stringer  from  the 
buggy.  He  came  back  to  marvel  and 
to  soliloquies  on  the  strange  meta- 
morphosis or'  

echoing  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 

On  one  of  these  Jaunts  to  New 
Salem  I all  but  lost  my'llfe.  I was 
dlmblng  about  on  the  dam,  against 
the  repeated  warnings  of 'my  fatber 
and  the  other  men,  when  I suddenly 
‘ stepped  Into  the  mill  race  and  went 
down  thrice  In  20  feet  of  still  but 
terrifying  woter.  It  well  happened  . 
that  the  mill  was  not  runfllng.  Dndcr 
the  third- time,  a youth' named  Jim 
• Arnold  seized  me  by  the  hair  and  held 
me  above-  the  water  until  my  fatber 
and  the  men  could  drag  me  to  land, 
all  but  gone.  Those  who  Journey  to 
New  Salem  today  will  find  Jim  Arnold 
near  the  New  Salem  bill  running  a 
museum  where  he  exhibits  an  Ingen- 
ious model  of  the  Lincoln  mill  geared 
to.  electricity  and  made  to.  run  for  a 
small  fee. 

On  those  numerous  times  when  I 
drove. with  my  grandfather  to  Concord 
Church,  passing  the.  house  of  John 
MeNamar  on  the  way.  I always  pon- 
’ dered  the  Sign  In' the  gable  space  of 
his  house  bearing  the  words  "Salt  for 
Sale."  as.  Indeed,  there  was.  and 
candy,  too.  which  my  grandfather 
sometimes  bought  for  me  from  the 
• withered,  crow-llke,' melancholy-look- 
ing John  MeNamar,  who  was  often 
standing  by  bis  gate  as  we  came  In 
view.  And  on  a day  I rode  with  my 
father  and  Herndon  from  Petersburg 
to  the  Masters  farm,  going  by  what 
is  called  the  Concord  way.  past  Mc- 
Namara house,  where  we  stopped  for 
a while  as  Herndon  talked  to  this 
mysterious  figure  of  memories  and 
sorrows.  Perhaps  It  was- of  Ann  Rut- 
ledge; it  must  have  been  about  New 
Salem  and  Lincoln;  for  Herndon  was 
never  done  with  gathering  material 
and  verifying  It  for  his  "Life  of  Lin- 

But  the  day  that  stands  most  hn- 
presslve  In  my  memory  Is  one  at  New 
Salem,  when  for  some  reason  the  fish- 
ing was  interrupted  while  Herndon 
and  my  father  climbed  the  hill,  os  I 
followed  them,  until  we  came  Into 
view  of  the  for  prairie,  the  grass  of 
the  hilltop  and  the  western  sky  cur- 
tained with  afternoon  sunlight.  The 
rapt  stillness  of  the  hilltop  stays  In 
my  memory,  as  one  may  be  moved  by 
It  to  this  day.  Pcrhnpa  Herndon 
wanted  to  point  out  some  particular 
spot  of  the  vanished  village,  some 
place  where  Lincoln  had  wrestled  or 
walked,  or  where  one  of  the  bouses 
stood,  or  where  Bowling  Green  was 
accustomed  to  loaf.  I was  lagging  be- 
hind them  In  the  grass  of  this  cow 
pasture;  but  looking  ahead  I saw  ’ 
these  two  standing  in  talk,  my  father 
so  strong  and  trim  and  young,  arfd 
Herndon  visibly  different  with  tlie 
years  that  were  on  him.  Their  flg- 
urca  were  etched  blackly  against  Ihe 
flame  of  the  afternoon — and  In  |ny 
memory  for  life. 

(Coprrluht.  1030.1  \ 


